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A PLAN FOR THE UNION OF BRITISH NORTH AMER- 
ICA AND THE UNITED STATES, 1866 * 

A recent book on the Canadian annexation movement of 
1849-1850 says, "The question of the incorporation of the Brit- 
ish-American colonies in the American union has been a recur- 
rent subject for political consideration since the War of Inde- 
pendence. ' ' 2 Canadian political thought has been considerably 
affected by this question, and it has proved several times a prac- 
tical issue between parties, the settlement of which has influ- 
enced to no small degree the history of British America. The 
movement of 1849-1850 came at a critical period in the domestic 
relations of the United States, and no political party took up 
the question. When this movement collapsed, American inter- 
est in the subject became for a time practically negligible. 
"The question of annexation never became a vital political is- 
sue in the United States," write Allin and Jones. 3 It has at 
times been revived in the period since 1850, usually in connec- 
tion with the consideration of commercial relations. These 
agitations, in so far as they have been more than mere academic 
discussions, have significance because of their ramifications. 
The movement of 1866 and the years immediately following is 
of considerable interest in connection with the question of reci- 
procity, and our relations with Great Britain, but more espe- 
cially because of its bearing upon the relations of the American 
and Canadian northwest. 

The subject was brought officially into prominence by a plan 
for the union of British America and the United States pre- 

1 This paper was read at the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley historical 
association in Chicago, April 27, 1917. 

2 Cephas D. Allin and George M. Jones, Annexation, preferential trade and reci- 
procity ; an outline of the Canadian annexation movement of 1849-50, with special 
reference to the questions of preferential trade and reciprocity (Toronto, [1912]), 
preface, v. 

a Ibid., 384. 
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sented to the house of representatives by General N. P. Banks, 
chairman of the committee on foreign affairs. The inception of 
this plan lay with James Wickes Taylor, then special agent of 
the treasury department for the northwest. 4 As early as 1855, 
Taylor, as state librarian of Ohio, had established himself as 
an authority upon the resources of the northwest, interested in 
the problem of railway expansion to the Pacific coast, and the 
possibilities of the Saskatchewan plain. 5 After his removal to 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1856, he devoted much of his time to the 
study of the resources of northwest British America, and be- 
came widely known as an authoritative writer on the subject. 6 
In 1860 he presented a report to the Minnesota house of repre- 
sentatives on northwest British America and its relations to the 
state of Minnesota. In this, after analyzing the agricultural 
possibilities of the territory west and northwest of the Red 
river, he urged, as an accompaniment to the then imminent ex- 
tension of the British colonial system, the extension of the 
reciprocity treaty to the Pacific ocean, renewed for a long period 

* There is a sketch of the life of Taylor and an estimate of his work as a pioneer 
of the northwest in Minnesota history bulletin, 1: 153-219. 

5 In 1855 Taylor delivered before the general assembly of Ohio a series of lec- 
tures in which he concluded that ultimately a railroad would be constructed from 
lake Superior to Puget sound, an enterprise that required systematic settlement 
along the route. Tributary to that enterprise and to the river and lake transporta- 
tion of the United States, he declared, was the "extensive and hitherto unexplored 
Saskatchewan plain — an area ample for four large States — with a soil of extra- 
ordinary fertility, and summers long enough to mature all the hardy cereals and 
fruits — thronged by fur-bearing animals . . . skirted and perhaps traversed 
by coal deposits, compensating for any possible deficiency of forests — in short, a 
region of health and physical development, which we are not at liberty to doom to 
sterility and solitude with the analogies of European geography and history so 
clearly indicating a hardy and populous settlement of this American Seandinavia 
at no distant period of time." Cincinnati railroad record supplement, April 14, 
1856. 

« Minnesota history bulletin, 1 : 161-171. In 1857 Taylor declared prophet- 
ically, "Ten years will not elapse before the beautiful valley of the Saskatchewan 
will be the scene of British and European colonization, instead of, as now, a preserve 
for a hunting and trapping monopoly; and the geography of the continent indicates, 
that Lake Superior in one direction, the channel of the Mississippi at a lesser angle, 
and a direct railway extension through Southern Minnesota to Chicago, will be the 
eager contestants for the route of this immense and fertile area to the markets of 
the world." St. Paul Advertiser, February 28, 1857. The discovery of gold on the 
Frazer river gave impetus to the movement for a railway to Selkirk and Saskatch- 
ewan. As a result of American enterprise, navigation was established on the Bed 
river in 1859. Minnesota historical bulletin, 1: 168. 
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of years and enlarged in its provisions. 7 In 1859 Taylor was 
appointed special agent of the treasury department for the 
northwest. In urging his appointment, Senator Eice wrote, 
"The anomalous relations of the Hudson Bay Company to the 
vast country between Lake Winnipeg and the mountains ren- 
dered it eminently necessary that the Government should be 
fully advised upon whatever is there transpiring." 8 Taylor's 
first report, submitted by the secretary of the treasury to the 
house of representatives on June 16, 1860, was a defense of the 
reciprocity treaty, and an argument for its territorial exten- 
sion, and enlargement into a zollverein. 9 In 1862 Secretary 
Chase presented to the house an elaborate report by Taylor 
called Relations between the United States and northwest Brit- 
ish America. 10 The particular basis of the report was the pos- 
sibility of the organization of the Bed river and Saskatchewan 
districts as a crown colony. The dark aspect of our relations 
with Great Britain led Taylor to declare that in the event of a 
war Minnesota was competent "to hold, occupy, and possess" 
the Bed river to Lake Winnipeg. 11 He disclaimed any desire 
for annexation, however, saying, "By treaty stipulations and 
concurrent legislation it seemed possible to work out the mutual 
destiny of the American states and the British provinces of the 
Northwest." 12 

On March 28, 1866, shortly after the expiration of the recip- 
rocity treaty, the house of representatives passed a resolution 

7 Northwest British America and its relations to the state of Minnesota; a report 
communicated to the legislature of Minnesota by Governor Ramsey, March 2nd (St. 
Paul, 1860). He argued that a policy of free trade and navigation would give to the 
United States all the commercial advantages, without the political embarrassments, of 
annexation. He said, ' ' Who can doubt that it would speedily be followed by overland 
mails and the telegraph on the Pembina and Saskatchewan route, and a Continental 
railroad, as advocated by Maury, which Engalnd would recognize as essential to her 
interests in Northwest America and the Pacific coasts." Ibid., 8. 

s Taylor to President Buchanan, June 13, 1859. He sums up a communication 
sent by Senator Eice to the president on May 25, 1859. All manuscript material 
referred to will be found in the Taylor papers in the possession of the Minnesota 
historical society. 

a Souse executive documents, 36 congress, 1 session, 13: no. 96 (serial 1057). 
Taylor's report occupies pages 48-60. 

io Ibid., 37 congress, 2 session, 10: no. 146 (serial 1138). 

ii Ibid., 40. 

12 Ibid. 
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requesting an extensive report on the subject of commercial 
relations between British North America, especially Canada, 
and the United States. 13 Taylor was asked by the secretary of 
the treasury to prepare this report. In presenting it to the 
house on June 12, 1866, Secretary McCulloch wrote, "Its clos- 
ing pages contain some views upon the political relations of the 
United States and British America, upon which I am not pre- 
pared to express an opinion at this time, but to which I invite 
the attention of the House of Representatives." 14 In the pages 
referred to, Taylor alluded to the stipulation in the plan of 
provincial union proposed at Quebec, October, 1864, that "the 
federal government shall secure, without delay, the completion 
of the intercolonial railway from Biviere du Loup, through New 
Brunswick, to Truro, in Nova Scotia," the estimated cost of 
which was $17,500,000. There was already railway communi- 
cation from Riviere du Loup to Ottawa. ' ' Will England aid by 
imperial guarantee the immediate construction of a railroad 
from Ottawa, by way of Fort Garry and the valley of the Sas- 
katchewan river, to the Pacific coast! Or will the provinces, 
with or without the aid of England, undertake such a conti- 
nental highway ? " 15 Taylor declared that the destiny of British 
America was involved in the extension of an ocean coast to the 
western limits of the great lakes, and a railway from Halifax 
to the capital of the confederation, and thence exclusively on the 
soil of the confederation to the North Pacific coast. He be- 
lieved that England would not support materially such an un- 
dertaking, and that the federal government of the provinces 
would "doubtless regard the promised communication between 
Halifax and Quebec as the utmost possible limit of its railway 
liability, at least for this century." 16 

He therefore proposed that an overture be made to the people 
of the English colonies looking toward their union with the Unit- 
ed States. This proposal he formulated as a bill entitled : "An 
act for the admission of the states of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada East, and Canada "West, and for the organization 

is Journal of the house of representatives, March 28, 1866, 471. 
i* ' ' Commercial relations with British America, ' ' in House executive documents, 
39 congress, 1 session, no. 128 (serial 1263) 2. 
15 Ibid., 31. 
if Ibid. 
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of the territories of Selkirk, Saskatchewan, and Columbia." 17 
It provided that as soon as the governments of Great Britain 
and of the provinces 18 indicated their acceptance, the states and 
territories should be admitted. The conditions of admission 
were set forth in twelve articles. 19 In the first two, provision 
was made for the taking over of public works, and the assump- 
tion of the funded debt and liabilities of the provinces. In the 
apportionment of the latter, about one half of the total amount 
suggested is offered to Canada West — a key to the whole curious 
proposal. 20 Articles three to six made provision for organiza- 
tion, representation, and territorial divisions of the proposed 
states and territories. The next article proposed the assump- 
tion of the expenditure of $50,000,000 to improve the navigation 
of the St. Laurence and the great lakes. 21 Land grants of twenty 
sections per mile were next suggested, 22 to aid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Truro, Nova Scotia, to some point on the 
Pacific coast north of 49°, by way of Riviere du Loup, Ottawa, 
Sault Ste Marie, Bayfield, Superior, Pembina, Fort Garry, and 
the valley of the North Saskatchewan. 23 An offer of ten million 
dollars was proposed to be made to the Hudson's bay company 
for all their rights in North America. 24 The last section of the 
plan ingeniously provided that if Prince Edward Island declined 
to enter, the benefits offered it should be omitted, but for the 
others all the provisions would be retained. Similar omissions 
were to be made in case Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 

" Ibid., 32. 

is New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, Canada, 
British Columbia, and Vancouver's Island. 

19 ' ' Commercial relations with British America, ' ' Souse executive documents, 39 
congress, 1 session, no. 128, 32-34. 

20 The apportionment of the sum proposed, $85,700,000, was as follows: to Can- 
ada West, $36,500,000 ; to Canada East, $29,000,000 ; to Nova Scotia, $8,000,000 ; to 
New Brunswiek, $7,000,000; to Newfoundland, $3,200,000; and to Prince Edward 
Island, $2,000,000. In addition to these provisions, an annual grant of $1,646,000 in 
aid of local expenditures was offered. 

2i So that vessels of fifteen hundred tons could pass from the gulf of St. Laurence 
to lakes Superior and Michigan. 

22 Article nine. 

23 In addition, a guarantee of five per cent dividends upon the stock of the com- 
pany authorized by congress to construct such a road was promised. Surveys, school 
lands, and funds for internal improvements were next dealt with. 

24 Article eleven. The twelfth article provided for the conforming of local in- 
stitutions to the constitution and laws of the United States. 
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wick, and Canada declined to accept. There remained then the 
northwest territory and the Pacific provinces, to which were of- 
fered aid in the construction of a railway from the western ex- 
tremity of Superior, to the Pacific coast, by way of Pembina, 
Fort Garry, and the valley of the Saskatchewan 25 — and this was 
the heart of the proposition. 26 

General N. P. Banks introduced this bill, exactly as drafted 
by Taylor, into the house of representatives on July 2, 1866, and 
after a second reading it was referred to the committee on for- 
eign affairs, of which Banks himself was chairman. 27 No definite 
action on this bill resulted, yet it precipitated a large amount of 
newspaper discussion, particularly in relation to the question of 
reciprocity, and thus served as a means of testing opinion on the 
whole subject of annexation, though the real purpose of the 
measure in connection with the northwest provinces was little 
understood. 

As a result of its abrogation by the United States, the Elgin- 
Marcy reciprocity treaty came to an end on March 17, 1866. 28 
The precise reasons for its abrogation have been the subject of 
considerable discussion. In a budget speech A. T. Gait declared, 
"If there was one thing more than another, apart from the irri- 
tation growing out of the events which happened during the late 
war, which instigated them in abrogating the reciprocity treaty, 

25 The organization of the territories of Selkirk, Saskatchewan, and Columbia, 
was also promised. 

28 In concluding his report Taylor defended its details, and declared finally, ' ' I 
will not extend this paper by any presentation of what I regard as the great pre- 
ponderance of benefit to the people of the provinces. I only reiterate that they have 
a right to demand of their present rulers two great objects, a Mediterranean to 
Superior, and a railway to the Pacific Ocean, and these before 1880; and I cannot 
believe these objects will be assured to this generation by a provincial confedera- 
tion, or by the intervention of England. The United States may interpose, with 
the requisite guarantees; and if so, why shall we not eombine to extend an American 
Union to the Arctic Circle?" "Commercial relations with British America," in 
House executive documents, 39 congress, 1 session, no. 128, 35. 

27 Journal of the house of representatives, 39 congress, 1 session (serial 1243), 
945; also Congressional globe, 39 congress, 1 session, 3548. 

28 For eoneise accounts of the reciprocity treaty and its abrogation, see Frederick 
E. Haynes, ' ' The reciprocity treaty with Canada of 1854, ' ' in American economic 
association, Publications, 7: 417-486; and Chalfant Bobinson, A history of two 
reciprocity treaties: the treaty with Canada in 1854, the treaty with the Hawaiian 
islands in 1376, with a chapter on the treaty making power of the house of repre- 
sentatives (New Haven, 1904). 
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it was the belief that they could compel us into a closer political 
alliance with them." 29 Sir John G. Bourinot writes, "The com- 
mercial classes in the eastern and western states were, on the 
whole, favourable to an enlargement of the treaty, but the real 
cause of its repeal was the prejudice in the northern states 
against Canada on account of its supposed sympathy for the con- 
federate states during the Secession war. A large body of men 
in the north believed that the repeal of the treaty would sooner 
or later force Canada to join the republic. . . " 30 There was 
a general feeling in the United States that the advantages accru- 
ing to Canada under the treaty were far greater than those to the 
United States. American manufactured goods were rather high- 
ly taxed, and it was felt that Canadian legislation was damaging 
the trade of American carriers. 31 There seems to be no actual 
proof that the abrogation was brought about with the hope of 
securing annexation, but in Canada the belief was general that 
such was the motive. Mr. Robinson shows that in the debates 
on confederation at Quebec from February 3 to March 14, 1865, 
there was but one opinion, namely, that "the abrogation of the 
treaty was a lever to force Canada from her allegiance to Eng- 
land and into the United States." 32 England's indifference to 
the whole matter caused this to be the more keenly felt. 33 

29 Quoted in J. S. Willson, Sir Wilfred Laurier and the liberal party (London, 
1903), 2: 76, note. 

so Sir John G. Bourinot, Canada under British rule, 1760-1900 (Cambridge, 1900), 
303. See also J. Laurence Laughlin and H. Parker Willis, Reciprocity (New York, 
[1903]), 57; and Robinson, A history of two reciprocity treaties, 70-75. "There 
is very little doubt," writes Haynes, "that the attitude of the English towards the 
North during the civil war, was the direct cause of the abrogation of the treaty." 
"The reciprocity treaty with Canada of 1854," in American economic association, 
Publications, 7: 473. 

3i Ibid., 463. Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, 62. Haynes says, however, ' ' The 
business sentiment favored a continuance of the policy of reciprocity, but it was 
overruled by the burst of patriotic feeling aroused throughout the nation. " " The 
reciprocity treaty with Canada of 1854, ' ' in American economic association, Publica- 
tions, 7: 473. James W. Taylor, as an agent of the treasury department, examined 
the operations of the treaty, and reported in 1860, "There is but one sentiment 
west of Buffalo on the line of the great lakes, and that is hostility to the abrogation 
of the reciprocity treaty. If any change is demanded it is in a different direction — 
in favor of its territorial extension to the new province soon to be organized north- 
west of Minnesota and British Columbia, and of its enlargement, as soon as prac- 
ticable, so as to merit the designation of a zollvercin or customs union. ' ' Bouse 
executive documents, 36 congress, 1 session, 13: no. 96 (serial 1057), 60. 

32 Robinson, A history of two reciprocity treaties, 71. 

33 Ibid. ; Laughlin and Willis, Reciprocity, 58. In speaking of the treaty before 
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Certain utterances made at the commercial convention at De- 
troit in July, 1865, stimulated the belief that abrogation was a 
political lever. To this convention came representatives of 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce of the United States 
and the British North American provinces. The convention 
favored enlarged reciprocal commercial intercourse, including 
the Selkirk settlement, British Columbia, and Vancouver's Is- 
land. 34 Before the convention, Mr. Potter, United States con- 
sul at Montreal, made the following statement: "Now we are 
ready to give you in Canada the most perfect reciprocity. We 
will give you complete free trade, but we ask you to come and 
share with us the responsibilities of our own government. . . 35 
I believe that in two years from the abrogation of the reciproc- 
ity treaty the people of Canada themselves will apply for ad- 
mission to the United States." 36 Taylor was present at this 
convention as a delegate of the St. Paul board of trade. Such 
utterances as that of Potter were widely quoted and discussed, 37 
but the truth of the situation appears to be as stated in a re- 
cent study of the treaty : "It cannot be denied that there was a 
feeling that if Canada desired annexation she would be wel- 
comed as a part of the Union, England being willing, and there 
seems to be no doubt that if the abrogation of the reciprocity 
treaty were to bring about that result, the United States would 
look with complacency upon such outcome. ' ' 38 

Naturally those who believed annexation to be the motive of 

the English house of commons, Sir Edward Watkin said that it had been allowed to 
expire "owing mainly to the culpable negligence and maladroit management of 
those who have had charge of British interests." Sir Edward Watkin, Canada and 
the states, recollections, 1851 to 18S6 (London, 1887), 389. Goldwin Smith wrote, 
"To the anger whieh the behaviour of a party in England had excited in America, 
Canada owes the loss of the reciprocity treaty. . . " Canada and the Canadian 
question (London, 1891), 141. 

^Proceedings of the commercial convention held in Detroit July 11th, 12th, 13th, 
and 14th, 1865 (Detroit, 1865), 8, 31, 98-195. 

35 Laughlin and Willis state that much of the annexation talk owed its origin to 
the disadvantage of the American producer of articles subject to heavy internal 
revenue taxes — under the system developed during the civil war — as compared 
with producers in Canada who had no such burden. Beciprocity, 61. 

36 Quoted in Sir Edward Watkin, Canada and the states, 422. 

37 The Clvicago Tribune said on January 6, 1866, "They [the Canadians] will 
stay out in the cold for a few years, and try all sorts of expedients, but in the end 
will be constrained to knock for admission into the great Republic. Potter was 
right when he predicted the abrogation of the treaty would cause annexation." 

38 Robinson, A history of two reciprocity treaties, 74. 
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the treaty abrogation received the Banks bill as evidence that 
their fears were warranted. 39 Some of the newspaper com- 
ment is of interest. "The door is open and a gentle rap will 
let them in," said the Utica Telegraph.* The bill would en- 
courage a strong sentiment in favor of independent nationality, 
in the opinion of the Chicago Republican. "It is made public 
at a time when the Provinces are preparing to change their 
form of government for one that will render them practically 
more independent of the mother country, and that, by combin- 
ing their strength, will enable them to dictate and control their 
own future destiny, so long as the Government of Great Britain 
remains at peace with the United States. " " It is the best an- 
ti-Fenian measure that could be devised," said the Detroit Post. 
"It is probably intended to serve as the handle of a basket 
into which the fruit, when fully ripe, may drop, ' ' wrote the Troy 
Whig — and a large number of similar explanations were of- 
fered in American newspapers. By the Canadian press the bill 
was received with condemnation or ridicule. "Mr. Taylor 
might next try his hand on a plan for the annexation of the 
moon," said the Toronto Globe. In the opinion of the London 
Review, however, the ridiculous side disappeared when improve- 
ments in navigation were considered, and it declared, "Cana- 
dian politicians may be turned away from their bickerings and 
intrigues to consider a policy which will advance every interest 
in the province and will give a healthy stimulus to trade. . . " 
Sir Edward Watkin regarded the bill as an illustration of the 
"consequences of vacillation and delay in the vigorous govern- 
ment of the Hudson's Bay territory, and in all distant parts of 
the Empire. " 41 A writer in a Winnipeg newspaper, ascribing 
to the bill an influence that may truly be ascribed to the abro- 
gation of the treaty, writes that it "proved a powerful motor in 

39 The debates in the senate on abrogation had shown, however, that the real 
reason was not the hope of annexation. 

40 The newspaper comments are to be found in a scrap book in the Taylor papers. 
*i Canada and the states, 227-247. The author prints the bill in full, introducing 

it as follows: "Here is this insulting document printed verbatim. I challenge the 
quotation of any similar outrage on the part of any civilized nation at peace with 
the Empire attacked." Ibid., 228. Had a similar bill, as applied to the southern 
states, been introduced in the British house of commons, Mr. Watkin declares that 
the United States ambassador to the court of St. James would have been promptly 
recalled. Ibid., 227. 
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advancing Confederation and assuring the marvellous achieve- 
ment of a Canadian inter-oceanic communication." 42 

But the real meaning of the proposition is to be found in its 
references to the British northwest, in two directions, possible 
annexation, and stimulation of interest in aiding a northern 
Pacific railway. "If the plan of union," reads the bill, "shall 
only be accepted in regard to the northwestern territory and 
the Pacific provinces, the United States will aid the construc- 
tion, on the terms named, of a railway from the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior, in the state of Minnesota, by way of 
Pembina, Fort Garry, and the valley of the Saskatchewan, to 
the Pacific coast, north of latitude 49°, besides securing all the 
rights and privileges of an American territory to the proposed 
Territories of Selkirk, Saskatchewan, and Columbia." 43 The 
construction of a Pacific railway was one of Taylor's chief in- 
terests, as was the annexation of the British northwest. He 
believed that a popular vote in the northwest would favor union. 
On November 23, 1867, he wrote to Edward Cooper, "West 
of the Great Lakes — from Lake Superior to the Pacific Coast — 
there are only three isolated points where civilized society is 
established, namely, Selkirk Settlement, north of Minnesota 
and south of Lake Winnipeg; and a few miners from Montana 
on the source of the Saskatchewan; and the colony of British 
Columbia, including Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Over this immense area, large enough to make five States equal 
in all respects to Minnesota, the European population does not 
exceed 30,000, nine-tenths of whom desire annexation to the 
United States. The press and people of British Columbia make 
public demonstrations in favor of the American connection. ' ' 44 
There were many forces in the direction of the annexation of 
the British northwest from 1860 to 1870, through the period of 
the war, during the Canadian confederation movement, and 
during the period of the first Eiel disturbance, and the events 
preceding the organization of the province of Manitoba. Be- 
cently a Canadian writer, discussing the strong annexation 

42 Winnipeg Daily Tribune, December 20, 1890. 

43 ' ' Commercial relations with British America, ' ' in House executive documents, 
39 congress, 1 session, no. 128, 34. 

44 Letter in Taylor papers. 
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movement at Bed river, the Fenian activities, and the indiffer- 
ence of England, together with the Kiel revolution, said, ' ' Hard- 
ly do Canadians of this generation recognize by what narrow 
margin of chance Manitoba and indeed a large portion of the 
fertile belt in Rupert's Land was saved to Canada and the 
Empire." 45 

On March 6, 1868, the legislature of the state of Minnesota, in 
a memorial to the president and congress, said, "We regret to 
be informed of a purpose to transfer the territories between 
Minnesota and Alaska to the Dominion of Canada, by an order 
in council at London, without a vote of the people of Selkirk 
and the settlers upon the sources of the Saskatchewan River, 
who largely consist of emigrants from the United States; and 
we would respectfully urge that the President and Congress of 
the United States shall represent to the Government of Great 
Britain that such action will be an unwarrantable interference 
with the principle of self-government, and cannot be regarded 
with indifference by the people of the United States." 46 This 
resolution was presented with the suggestion that the cession of 
British northwest America to the United States might balance 
the account between Great Britain and the United States. 47 On 
July 27, 1868, Senator Ramsey of Minnesota introduced into the 
senate, in revised form, a resolution based upon Taylor's ear- 
lier bill, the main provision of which was that the committee 
on foreign relations should take under consideration the advis- 
ability of a treaty between Great Britain and the United States 
providing for the cession to the United States of British Amer- 
ica west of longitude 90°. 48 Other provisions relating to reci- 

45 H. Beckles Willson, Life of Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal (Boston, 1915), 
1: 432. 

is Minnesota general laws, 1868, p. 190. A draft of this resolution is to be found 
in the Taylor papers for 1868, and it is probable that Taylor was the author of the 
resolution. 

47 Minnesota general laws, 1868, p. 190. The more immediate concern of the 
legislature was the construction of a northern Pacific railway, specifically mentioned 
in the resolution. 

48 Journal of the senate, 40 congress, 2 session, 777; Congressional globe, 40 con- 
gress, 2 session, 4503-4506. In preliminary form Senator Ramsey had brought his 
resolution to the attention of the senate some three months before the passage of the 
resolution of the Minnesota legislature. He had first introduced the matter on De- 
cember 9, 1867 {Congressional globe, December 9, 1867, 79). Somewhat changed in 
form the resolution was again brought before the senate on January 31, 1868 {ibid., 
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procity, excise, navigation of lakes and canals, rights of vessels, 
and fisheries, were included, these being similar to those in 
Taylor's plan. The conditions of the cession, as proposed by 
Senator Eamsey, were: (1) the payment of six million dollars, 
to the Hudson's bay company for its claims, (2) the assumption 
of the public debt of British Columbia, (3) aid in the construc- 
tion of a northern Pacific railway, and (4) the organization of 
the territory into not less than three United States territories. 49 
This resolution of inquiry, after a minor change proposed by 
Senator Sumner, was adopted by the senate. 

During the negotiations preceding the treaty of Washington 
there was considerable feeling in favor of the cession of British 
America to the United States. Senator Sumner took the posi- 
tion that the claims of the United States against Great Britain 
should be settled by the withdrawal of the British flag from this 
hemisphere, including provinces and islands. This proposition 
was set forth in speeches, and in his memorandum of January 
17, 1871, to Secretary Fish. 50 Up to a certain point Secretary 

880). Thus it was presented in a seeond revision on July 27. About the same time 
that Eamsey first presented his resolution, Taylor wrote a letter to Edward Cooper, 
advocating a reconsideration of his earlier proposition. He believed that the volun- 
tary annexation of Canada was not far distant, and attempted to analyze the situa- 
tion in Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Canada, 
and the west. Writing of Nova Scotia, he said, "Hon. Joseph Howe, the foremost 
man of this Province, led a party triumphantly in the late elections with the watch- 
word Repeal: and, failing of repeal, he and his party openly proclaim that they 
prefer Annexation on the terms of the bill presented to Congress in June 1866 by 
Mr. Secretary McCulloch. This was deliberately said in a Protest against Confed- 
eration, filed in the Colonial office by Messers Howe, Annan and others last winter: 
and has been often repeated on the hustings in Nova Scotia during the summer of 
1867." Taylor to Cooper, November 23, 1867. Before the International commercial 
convention which assembled at Portland, Maine, August 4 and 5, 1868, Taylor ad- 
vocated the Ramsey plan. Proceedings of the convention, 45-47. 

49 Journal of tlie senate, 40 congress, 2 session, 777. On December 9, 1867, in 
presenting his resolution in its first form, Senator Ramsey called attention to the 
approaching union of northwest British America and Canada. He believed that the 
people of Selkirk Settlement and British Columbia preferred admission to the Amer- 
ican union, and therefore he regarded it advisable to indicate the terms and condi- 
tions of such admission. He felt that such an arrangement "might not only result 
in a desirable extension of our institutions in northwest America, but would go far 
to remove all grounds of offense and antagonism of interests between the communi- 
ties planted in the valley of the St. Laurence." Congressional globe, 40 congress, 
2 session, 79. 

so Charles F. Adams, ' ' The treaty of Washington, ' ' in Lee at Appomattox, and 
other papers (Boston, 1902), 101-104, 146-177. The entire subject of Sumner's at- 
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Fish urged upon the British minister the advisability of a Brit- 
ish cession of British America. 51 Sir Edward Thornton made 
no secret of his feeling that such a separation would be welcomed 
by Great Britain. 52 President Grant himself hoped for the an- 
nexation of the provinces to the United States during his own 
administration. 53 It was frequently suggested that the ques- 
tion of Canadian independence or even annexation be submitted 
to the voters of the provinces. Such a vote on independence 
was favored, for example, by President Grant. 54 Taylor wrote 
to C. J. Brydges, "It is suggested that the English ministry 
might submit to the inhabitants of Selkirk and British Colum- 
bia, whether their preference is for political union with the 
Canadian Confederation or the United States: that, upon the 
unquestionable declaration in favor of the latter alternative, 
the United States should assume the discharge of all private 
claimations on account of the Alabama and similar cruisers: 
that a treaty determining a rule for international law for the 
future should be framed." 55 

titude in relation to the Alabama claims is discussed in this work. See also James 
F. Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1S50 to tlxe final 
restoration of home rule at the south in 1877 (New York, 1907), 6: 342. 
si Ibid., 6: 354; Adams, Lee at Appomattox, and other papers, 156-161. 

52 Jbid., 156-160. Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 
1850, 6: 354. On being urged in December, 1869, and January, 1870, by Secretary 
Fish that England should withdraw from America, Sir Edward Thornton on one 
occasion replied, "Oh, you know that we cannot do. The Canadians find fault with 
me for saying so openly as I do that we are ready to let them go Whenever they 
shall wish ; but they do not desire it. ' ' Adams, Lee at Appomattox, and other 
papers, 157. 

53 Ibid., 161. Of the views of Grant, Sumner, and Fish, Mr. Adams writes, ' ' Mr. 
Sumner never contemplated forcible annexation as the result of a war with Great 
Britain growing out of his theory of national injuries. He did look to a voluntary 
and peaceable consolidation of adjacent English-speaking territories and their in- 
habitants. Grant also looked for such a consolidation, but was quite ready to have 
it come as the result of a campaign, and incidental beneficent compulsion. Again, 
Secretary Fish stood between the two. ' ' Ibid., 153, note. On May 15, 1869, Taylor 
wrote as follows to N. W. Kittson, " 'But what,' you will ask, 'if Canada declines 
these measures of Western Improvement?' In that case there will be a great pres- 
sure brought upon England and Canada to cede the territory west of 90° or the 
longitude of Fort William to the United States. Senator Ramsey's proposition to 
that effect is before the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs and I know that Pres. 
Genrl. Grant is most anxious for a Treaty with England which shall transfer the 
country between Minnesota and Alaska, in settlement of the Alabama Controversy 
and as a consideration for the establishment of complete Reciprocal trade with 
Canada. ' ' Letter in Taylor papers. 

54 Adams, Lee at Appomattox, and other papers, 161. 

55 A letter dated January 15, 1870, in Taylor papers. 
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Realizing the nature of the Canadian attitude on the subject 
of annexation, and the impracticability of the idea, Secretary 
Fish abandoned the thought of it. 50 The treaty of Washington, 
as well as the success of confederation, and the settlement of the 
Riel disturbance in the west, with the subsequent organization 
of the province of Manitoba, and above all, the plain fact that 
the Canadians themselves did not want to be annexed, effectual- 
ly quieted the movements in that direction. It is of interest to 
note that in connection with the Riel revolt, the senate of the 
United States, on December 8, 1869, passed a resolution request- 
ing the president to communicate information to the Senate 
"relating to the presence of honorable William McDougall at 
Pembina, in Dakota Territory, and the opposition by the in- 
habitants of Selkirk settlement to his assumption of the office 
of governor of the Northwest Territory." 57 On December 30, 
1869, Hamilton Fish issued a secret commission to James W. 
Taylor, appointing him a special agent of the state department, 
to investigate the revolt, as well as the general subject of the 
commercial and political relations of the northwest territory and 
the United States. 58 On February 2, 1870, President Grant sub- 
mitted a message to the senate on the matter, largely consisting 
of reports from Taylor to the state department. 59 

Theodoee C. Blegen 
Riverside High School, 
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56 Rhodes, History of the United States from the compromise of 1850, 6 : 355. 
"Fish saw clearly the insurmountable obstacle to our possession of Canada: the 
Canadians preferred the government of Great Britain to our own. Like the wise 
diplomat he was, he then dropped the unattainable from the discussion and on No- 
vember 20, 1870 ' asked merely an expression of regret on the part of Great Britain, 
an acceptable declaration of principles of international law and payment of 
claims.' " Ibid., 355. 

57 Senate executive documents, 41 congress, 2 session, no. 33. 

58 The commission is to be found in the Taylor papers. Taylor accepted the post, 
and the department was advised fully on the situation north of the boundary. 

59 Senate executive documents, 41 congress, 2 session, no. 33. In 1870 Taylor was 
appointed United States consul at Winnipeg. On November 24, 1870, he wrote to 
Banks, "I have accepted the Winnipeg Consulate, believing that I can advance the 
annexation policy with which you are identified more effectively here than else- 
where. ' ' Banks replied, ' ' I shall be glad to renew the proposition for the admission 
of the British Provinces to the Union, which you propose, and do not doubt that it 
may produce a good effect upon the public mind, both in the Provinces and in this 
country." Banks to Taylor, December 17, 1870. Some time after January 12, 1871, 
Taylor sent a redraft of his bill to the speaker of the house. 



